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ABSTRACT 

A practicum was designed to devise a system of 
literacy instruction to train teachers to select appropriate text for 
at-risk students by an authentic assessment of the 'running record' 
as a starting point for meeting the literacy needs of each individual 
student* (The 'running record' is a written record of the student's 
reading as observed and recorded by the teacher.) The system was 
constructed in a staff development inservice which involved a period 
of 15 weeks.. Inservice training sessions on the running record were 
developed; pre- and post-questionnaires and the Theoretical 
Orientation to Reading Profile were administered to the teachers; 
pre- and post-running records and writing samples of the at-risk 
students were administered; demonstration literacy lessons were 
prepared for the teachers; and teachers were assisted in selecting 
appropriate text for at-risk students. Analysis of the data revealed 
that after the inservice training on the running record and early 
literacy sessions, the teachers were able to select appropriate text 
for the at-risk student. The key factor in the accomplishment of the 
practicum was the literacy inservice training sessions attended by 
the teachers. (Three tables of data are included; 38 references, the 
pre- and post-assessment teacher interview, and a sample running 
record are attached.) (Author/RS) 
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Staff Deuelopment for Selecting Appropriate TeKt for flt-Risk 
Readers in the Primary School Program. Embry, Julia E., 1993: 
Practicum Report, Noua Uniuersity, Ed. D. Program in Early and 
Middle Childhood. flssessment/flt-Risk Students/lnseruice 
Training/Elementary Teacher Education 

The practicum was designed to deuise a system of literacy in- 
struction to train teachers to select appropriate teKt for at-risk 
students by an authentic assessment of the running record as a 
starting point for meeting the literacy needs of each indiuidual 
student. This system was constructed in a staff deuelopment 
inseruice which inuolued a period of fifteen weeks. 

The Luriter deueloped inseruice training sessions on the 
running record; adminstered pre- and post-questionnaries and 
Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile to the teachiars; 
administered pre- and post-running records and writing samples 
of the at-risk students prepared demonstration literacy lessons 
for the teachers, and assisted teachers in selecting appropriate 
teKt for at-risk students. 

Rnaylsis of the data reuealed that after the inseruice training 
on the running record and early literacy sessions, the teachers 
were able to select appropriate teKt for the at-risk student. 
The key factor to the accomplishment of the practicum was the 
literacy inseruice training sessions receiued by the teachers. 

Permissio n Statement 

fls a student in the Ed D. Program in Early and Middle Childhood, 
I do (♦ ) do not ( ) give permission to Noua Uniuersity to distribut 
copies of this practicum report on request from interested 
indiuiduals. It is my imderstanding that Noua Uniuersity will 
not charge for this dissemination eKcept to couer the costs of 
microfiching, handling, and mailing of the materials. 





CHRPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Description of fUork Setting and Community 

Tlie work setting for the writer is a primary after-school program 
in a large, urban city. The school is located in a tity-county system of 
eighty- eight elementary schools. It is a non-Chapter I, suburban 
schosi of eight hundred students, kindergarten through fifth grade, 
uilth a full range of instructional seruices. The school participates 
in city-county wide busing for desegregation, and it has a black/white 
ratio of thirty percent black and seuenty percent white. 

The population inuolued with the practicum consists of fiue 
primary teachers working with three classrooms of eight to fifteen 
at-risk students in the primary program. The primary, after-school 
program student's ages range from si» to eight years old. The total 
at-risk student population of the primary, after-school program is 
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thirty eight. The population is made up of fifty-eight percent male 
and forty-tujo percent female. It is tuienty-nine percent black and 
seuenty-one percent luhite. 

UJriter s UJork Setting and Role 

The ujriter is a trained Reading Recouery Teacher Leader. The 
Luriter has a certification to train teachers in the methods/ 
procedures of Reading Recouery after completing a year of intense 
study at the Ohio State Uniuersity. Reading Recouery, deueloped by 
Dr. Marie Clay, of Neiu Zpaland, is an early interuention program 
designed to help first grade children ujho are hauing difficulty in 
learning to read. 

The role of the luriter in the school district inuolues training 
teachers for the Reading Recouery program, assessing literacy needs 
of at-risk, primary students, and presenting literacy inseruices 
for elementary teachers at the district leuel. The writer ujill be 
training fiue primary classroom teachers with the latest research 
and theory in the area of early literacy for the at-risk student. 
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CHRPTER li 
STUDV OF THE PROBLEM 

Problem Description 

Teachers select inappropriate teHt for the at-risk student in the 
primary school program, resulting in limited progress and frustration 
on the part of both the student and the teacher. 

Problem Documentati on 

The euidence of this problem is supported by (a.) recommendations 
by primary teachers ujho refered at-risk students to the remedial 
after-school program, (b.) the students work and teacher-made 
obseruations, (c.) a teacher inseruice training requested by the 
principal, (d.) teacher interuieuis, and (e.) DeFord's (1985) 
Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile (TORP). 



During the fall of 1991, teachers assessed their primary students 
using standardized reading performance tests. Those students that 
failed the reading performance test and/or reeded eKtra reading help 
ujere recommended by the teacher for the spring remedial after- 
school program. 

The student work had been obserued in three primary classrooms 
since the fall of 1991. flt-risk students haue been unable to do the 
dittoes and worksheets that accompany the basal tent. Ulhen inter- 
uiewed in January (see flppendiK fl), the teachers aueraged four 
worksheets a day. The at-risk student's self-esteem has suffered 
due to the limited progress in reading and writing. 

Due to the creation of the primary school program, the principal 
has requested seueral teacher inseruice training sessions concerning 
working with the literacy needs of students ranging in ages siK, 
seuen, and eight years old during the fall of 1991. 

The teachers who were interested in working with the at-risk 
students during the spring of 1992 were interuiewed in January of 
1992. These teachers were uncertain on how to select appropriate 
materials for the at-risk students. Each of these teachers partici- 
pated in a training session on how to use authentic assesssment 



through the use of 'running record' Clay (1985, 1990) to determine 
appropriate te«t selection for the at-ri$lc student. The running 
record is a luritten record of the student's reading as obserued and 
recorded by the teacher. Clay (1990) stated that these obseruations 
giue the teacher insights to the student's reading process uihich 
enables the teacher to select appropriate tent for the at-risk reader. 

The principal approved the fiue teachers in January, 1 992, ujho 
participated In the spring remedial after-school program. The 
teachers ujere giuen the TORP. The fiue teachers scored a mean score 
of seuenty-tu;o on the TORP. Rll fiue teachers luere from a traditional, 
basal teaching background as indicated by the TORP. Four teacher's 
scores indicated a skills approach to the teaching of reading. One 
teacher scored in the phonic approach range of the TORP. 

Causatiue Analysis 

H is the ujiriter's belief there are fiue reasons that cause teachers 
to select inappropriate toHt for the at-risk reader. The first cause 
is the lack of resources that enable the teachers to select 
appropriate teKt for at-risk students that help to create shifts 
in the literacy learning for the student. 
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The second cause is the use of standardized testing instead of 
authentic assessment for the teacher to make appropriate 
instructional decisions for the at-risk student's leuei of reading 
and uiriting. 

The third cause is the absence of teacher inseruice training that 
lacks the latest research and theory concerning literacy deuelopment 
ouer the past fiue years, especially research uiith emergent literacy. 

The fourth cause that teachers select inappropriate teHt for the 
at-risk reader is the approach to the teaching of reading. The 
teachers are teaching reading at a skill lei'ei instead of a strategy 
leuel ujith at-risk readers. 

The fifth and last cause is the at-risk student, due to limited 
progress, does not haue the sense of feeling like & reader or writer 
that enables one to take a risk in the classroom. 

Relationship of the Problem to the Literature 

Clay (1991), Gourley (1984), and Peterson (1991) all discuss the 
importance of selecting appropriate tent for the at-risk student. 



Clay (1991) states: 

Children luho are hauing difficulty uRderstanding a reading 
task haue particular needs for some assistance from the teKts 
they mork uiith, and appropriate sequencing of teKts in an 
Indluidualized program calls for a great deal of understanding 
by their teachers of gradients of difficulty in the te»ts used, 
(p. 201) 

Other literature giues euldence to the problems created by 
difficulties of readability for students on teHts. Dreyer (1984) and 
Hunt (1970) discuss the readability, motiuation, and frustration 
leuel of some teKt. Dreyer's research indicates that the key factors 
to determine if a student u;ill read or not read is based on interest 
and motiuation of the student. 

CoK (1970) discusses the criteria for eualuation of reading 
materials. Cok belieues that "to assess reading materials in terms of 
their potential for fostering grou;th in the more comple» skills of 
comprehension and application to one's own thinking becomes a more 
difficult test of the teacher's ability to integrate and synthesize 
educational nbjectiues '(Cok, 1970, p. 140). Cok's article reflects that 
if the appropriate selection of reading materials is made by the teach- 
ers careful, skillful guidance, it mill strengthen the cognitiue grouith 
of theirs students. 



Clay (1 990) and Teale (1 988) discuss uihy standardized test scores 
only measure outcomes, not the process u/hich contribute to learning. 
Teale (1988) states, "the assessment procedures sanctioned by states 
and the majority of school districts for use uiith young children meas- 
ure uery feu; factors and pay littte attention to the actiuities being 
implemented in early childhood literacy programs" (p. 177). 

The literature reueals seueral causes when there is not a reading/ 
writing, risk-free enuironment created by the teacher. Routman 
(1988)and Butler and Turbill (1987) int^te the teachers to OKperience a 
reading and ujnting classroom LUhich they haue deueloped. Sampson, 
Uan Rllen, and Sampson (1991), Hoidauuay (1979, 1982), and McKenzie 
(1977, 1986) giue ideas and actiuities to create literacy tasks LUith 
the primary students. 



CHAPTER Ml 

RNTICIPHTED OUTCOMES AND EUflLUflTION INSTRUMENTS 



Goals and EKPectations 

The folloLUIng goals and enpected outcomes luere projected for 
this practicum to deuise a system of literacy instruction to train 
teachers to select appropriate teKt for at-risk students by using 
authentic assessment ds a starting point for meeting the literacy 
needs of each indiuidual student. 

EHoected Outcomes 

The flue objectives of the practicum are: 

1. Four out of fiue teachers will demonstrate their ability to use 
the running record to assess the reading strengths of the at-risk 
students. By the end of the implementation period, the teachers will 
correctly administer tiuo running records on a student judged by 
the ujriter. Ihe running record mill be introduced to the teachers as 



part of the inseruice training on authentic assessments. None of 
of the teachers haue euer been enposed to this form of autheiitsc 
assessment. 

2. By the end of the implementation period, the fiue teachers 
mill report using no more than an auerage of three worksheets in 
their regular teaching day (i.e., a reduction from the current 
auerage of four). 

3. All fiue of the teachers luill attend a minimum of one hour per 
uieek for inseruice and preparation of the literacy needs of the 
at-risk readers ujith the writer and/or colleagues. 

4. Four out of fiue teachers will be able to select appropriate tent 
for the at-risk readers by demonstrating and discussing with the 
writer why the toKt was selected for an indiuidual student in 

in the after school program based on the student's indiuidual 
needs. 

5. The fiue teachers will obtain a mean score of at least ten per- 
cent aboue ^he current mean score of seuenty-two on the TORP. 
The higher mean score on the TORP will indicate a moue toward 

a holistic approach to the reading process instead of a phonic/ 
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skili approach by the end of the implementation period. 

Measurement of Outcomes 

The procedures for collecting the data on the practicum mas 
through obseruations and uieekly journal uiriting of the ujnter, a 
pre/post interuieuj and a pre/post assessment of the TOPP on the 
four teachers working in the after-school program, fl pre/post a^^sess 
ment on the lurltlng uocabulary and running records luill be giuen to 
the at-risk students by the uiriter and four teachers in the after- 
school program. 



CHRPTER lU 
SOLUTION STRflTEGV 

Discussion and Eualuation 

Teachers select Inappropriate teKt for the at-risk student in 
the primary school program resulting in limited progress and 
frustration on the part of both the student and the teacher. The 
teacher needs to link the appropriate teKt to the unique literacy 
characteristics of the student that enable scaffolding as the 
student progresses as a reader and writer. Euidence gained from 
the literature states the importance of not only the features of the 
teKt as the sole criterion for the selection but the student's prior 
knowledge, the student's interest leuel, and the student's needs at 
different times. 

Clay (1991), Peterson (1991), and Gourley (1984), suggest that 
teachers use the characteristics in the teKt and haue interaction to 
select appropriate teKt which can support the reader. 
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LUiiliams and Silua (1985), Dreyer (1984), Hunt (1970), and Cok 
(1970) suggest that teachers use the readability and interest of the 
teKt to support the reader. 

Clay (1990, 1985), Teale (1988), Chittenden and Courtney (1989), 
Ualencia & Pearson (1987), and DeFord, Lyons, and Pinnelf (1991) giue 
euidence to teachers on the appropriate use of authentic assessment 
of primary children. The research of early readers from the authors 
cited indicate assessment must be on the mhat the primary student 
is bringing to the teKt through eKperience and enpectation at that 
moment in time not based on past standardized test scores. 

Routman (1988), Butler and Turbill (1987), Deiuey (1915/1962), 
Hoidauiay (1979), Rnderson, Hiebert, Scott, and UJilkinson (1985), and 
Sampson, Uan Rllen,and Sampson (1991) suggest that teachers deuelop 
an understanding of the literacy acquisition that all students need to 
deuelop to be successful readers and uiritf^rs. One uiay of under- 
standing the literacy needs of the primary student is through 
obseruation. Research from the authors cited has shouin that 
obseruation of the student is a pouierful tool for assessing the needs 
of young readers and uiriters. 



Clay (1982), Strickland (1990), McKenzie (1977), Holdaiuay (1979), 
Strickland and Morrou; (1989),Teale and Sulzby (1986), Cullinon and 
Strickland (1986), and Sampson (1986) discuss the aspects of the 
emergent literacy of students in the primary program. Research has 
shown reading and writing to be a process not an attainment 
of skills that must be accomplished before the primary student may 
beome a reader or writer. McKenzie (1977) research demonstrates 
"the child's early reading experience is gained within the medium of 
mritten language, not in pre-reading exercises or reading readiness 
kits, but ujhile he or she is actually engaged in reading and ujriting" 
(p. 320). 

Description and Justification for Solution 

In deuising a system of literacy instruction, the resources are 
uital component to the teachers for selecting appropriate teKt. 
Resources included seueral copies of trade books, big books, 
chart paper, reading/writing Journals, and other materials for 
creating a reading/ujriting enuironment. 
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Through t ie Reading Recouery training, the uiriter trained the 
classroom teachers to take the running record (see RppendiK B). 
The ualue of the running record helped establish a starting point in 
teHt selection for the at-risk reader. 

The training of the teachers ujas crucial for the success of the 
practicum. Through demonstrations of the u^riter, uideos, and 
uisitations of readlng/ujritmg classrooms, the teachers obserued 
work mith emergent readers. 

All teachers were able to obserue a Reading Recouery lesson 
mhere the teachers are taught houj to mork on a strategy leuel 
instead of a skill leuel ujhen ujorking u>'th "^he at-risk readers. 

Through the u^rlter's modeling of building on the strengths of 
the at-risk students, the teachers deueloped strategies and 
actlulties for their at-risk students. This is important that teachers 
build on the strengths so that the at-risk student has a sense of 
being a reader and uiriter. 
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Calendar Plan 



The timeline for the practicum folloiued: 
UJeek 1: March 16-20, 1992 
Teacher training began this lueek. 



Presentation by the ujriter on the purpose of appropriate 
teKt selection for at-risk students. 

Teachers read Peterson's article on selecting appropriate 
teKt for beginning readers. 

Teachers eualuted and discussed the obseruational record- 
keeping system for the primary students. 

Teachers eualuted and discussed the lesson plans deueloped 
by the luriter. 



IDeek 2 and 3: March 23-flpril 3, 1992 
Teacher training continued. 

Assessment training on Clay's running record and oiriting 
uocabulary. 

Presentation by the uuriter linking assessment training 
ujith teaching at a strategy leuel for the at-risk readers 
and luriters. 

Big Book inseruice for teachers using shared reading and 
and shared luriting in the classroom. 
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LUriter demonstrated a literacy lesson for the teachers. 

LUriter assisted teachers in deueloping a management system 
for the literacy program. 

Three teachers mere assigned classrooms for after-school 
program. The lyriter and other tiuo teachers assisted 
the three assigned teachers. 



LUeek 4: April 6-10, 1992 
Teacher Reflection lUeek 

Each teacher relected and reassessed the needs of their 
students. 

Each teacher scheduled a conference luith the uiriter 
to discuss their reassessment of the students. 

Teachers giuen tujo articles to update their 
training on literacy. 



Week 5: April 13-17, 1992 

Assessment of students in the primary literacy program. 

Teachers gaue each student a mriting uocabulary assessment 
to be place in the student's portfolio. 

Teachers gaue each student seueral running records 
to help select appropriate teKt for a starting point for 
the at-risk student. 



The writer gaue assistance and scaffolding to each 
teacher once a meek in their classroom. 



UJeek 6-7: April 20-May 1 , 1992 

Introduction of the Primary Literacy Program 

Instruction for the at-risk students took place euery 
Tuesday and Thursday after-school for eight meeks for 
90 minutes. 

The first 15 minutes of the program ujas deuoted to the 
change ouer from the regular school day to the after-school 
program. 

After the change ouer, the teacher read aloud to the 
primary students for 15 minutes. 

After the read aloud, the neHt 45 minutes deuoted 

to the literacy workshop. The literacy workshop included 

vhe following actiulties: 

Shared Reading 

Shared U^riting 

Familiar Rereading 

independent Lilriting in Journal or creation of their own book. 

The last 15 minutes was deuoted to D.E.A.R. (silent reading) 
by all the students and the teachers. 

The running record was taken once a week to help the teacher 
with appropriate selection of the tewt for the student. 

The writer monitored the progress of the teachers. 

The writer and teachers monitored the progress of the 
students. 
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meek 8-12: May 4-June 5, 1992 

EKpansion of the Primary Literacy Program 

After the teacher's reassessment of each student, the teacher 
tried scaffolding each student's needs based on their obserua- 
tions and record-keeping. 

The teacher OKpanded their read olouds to indue poetry 
as a selection of literature. 

The teaclfter enpanded the literacy workshop by prouiding 
a uariety of actiuities centered around shared reading and 
uiriting. EKample: Making a story map u;ith the students. 



The teacher introduced the reading conferences during 
the silent readina block. 

Retelling of the story and the running record u;as included 
during the reading conference. 

Self-selection of the toKt u;as encouraged the last tujo 
ujeeks of the program. 

During the last meek of the program for the students, teachers 
took a final running record and uiriting uocabulary assess- 
ment to compare pre- and post-scores for the student's 
portfolio. 
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UJeek 13-15: June 8-26, 1992 

Eualuation of the implementation period 

Reflection of the implementation period. 

Reflection of the primary literacy program by the principal, 
the curriculum resource teacher, and teachers inuolued 
in the program. 

fl post interuieuj and TORP of the teacher's training on the 
assessment used with the students and selection of appropriate 

tOKt. 
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Report of fiction Taken 

During the first three lueeks, teacher training mas giuen to four 
teachers on early literacy instruction for the primary student. The 
teachers receiued training ujith effectiueness on assessment through 
the running record and mriting uocabulary. Other literacy instruction 
was giuen in houi to select appropriate tent for the primary student, 
record-keeping through obseruations and lesson plans, and shared 
reading and shared writing through the use of big books. 

During the literacy instruction, the elements of a literacy lesson 
were discussed. The elements of a literacy lesson consisted of read- 
ing aloud euery day to the primary student, shared reading, shared 
writing, independent reading, and independent writing. The training 
stressed the importance of reading aloud at euery meeting to the 
at-risk students. 

R big book training session was offered to the teachers on how 
to use big books effectiuely in the primary classroom. The two hour 
staff deuelopment session couered the theory and research of the 
big book, how to use a big book, and eKtension actiuitites through 
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the use of luriting. The teachers mere offered sik hours of literacy 
training before the primary literacy program began. 

The fourth week of training wqs dedicated to reading and 
reflecting the professional materials on early literacy before the 
beginning of the Primary Literacy Program. RIso this ujeek u;as to 
be used in preparation for the beginning of receiving the at-risk 
students the follouiing meek. 

During the neKt eight meeks, the Primary Literacy Program began 
mith three classroom teachers, one teacher assistant, and 38 
students. The Primary Literacy Program is an after-school remedial 
program for those students needing entra help mith reading and 
mriting. The instruction for the at--risk students took place on 
Tuesday and Thursday for 90 minutes after the regular school 
program. The ages of the primary students mere from si» to nine 
years old. 

On the first day of instruction each teacher gaue their indluidual 
students a mriting uocabulary assessment at the beginning of the 
program. Each student mas giuen a mriting Journal for the after- 
school remedial program. The mriter began administering to all the 
students an indiuidual running record assessment. 

ERIC 
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The Primary Literacy Program after-school program began 
mith a 15 minute change ouer from the regular school day to the 
after-school program. The neut 15 to 20 minutes mere deuoted 
to reading aloud to the primary students. Rfter a short break, 
the literacy workshop resumed for the 45 minutes. The literacy 
uiorkshop included one or more of the folloujing components: 
shared reading and/or shared ujriting, independent reading, and 
independent mriting. 

The last 15 minutes of the after-school program were deuoted 
to Drop Euerything And Read (D.E.fl.R.) by all the students and the 
teachers. 

During the neKt eight weeks, the after-school program establised 
a routine ujith the teachers and the writer. The writer demonstrated 
many literacy lessons for the teachers to help empower them with 
selecting appropriate text for at-risk students. The following 
eKamples are the literacy lessons that worked with the at-risk 
students from the writer's log. 

In Teacher ^I's classroom, the writer read seueral books to the 
students. The students selected Cookie's LUeek by Cindy UJard (1 988) 
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as their fauorite book that day. The writer demonstrated hoiu to do a 
shared mriting on a large chart in front of the class mith the children 
retelling the story of Cookie's iUeek . The Luriter made a suggestion 
to the teacher to follouj through with creating a big book from the 
student's tent or let the students make indiuidual books from their 
own daily school schedule. Rfter a brief snack the students worked 
indiuidually in their writing journals. Toward the end of the session, 
the students were giuen the opportunity to select books to read for 
substained silent reading. 

In Teacher #2's classroom, the teacher begin her session with the 
students writing in their journals. The teacher started an actiuity 
inuoluing a big book on spiders. The teacher completed a shared 
writing eKperience on spiders, and then students made indiuidual 
stories on describing spiders. During snack the writer read to the 
students. After the writer's reading aloud, the students selected 
books to read tor D.E.fl.R. 

In the third classroom. Teacher #3 had the students working in their 
writing journals. The teacher had alreadg shared with the children 
the big book. The Uery Hunqrif Caterpillar by Eric Carle (1969). Hfter 
the journal writing ewercise the writer assisted the students in mak- 
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ing their own uersion of the big book. The u;riter used chart paper 
during the shared ujriting eKperience so the students could eKpeh- 
ence the creation of the neu; tent. Later, the students reread their 
story of the uerg hungry tadpole. Hfter the shared reading, the 
students had their snack. Rs the snack concluded, the teacher 
allowed the students time to select books for their independent 
reading time. 

The last three upeeks of the training with the teachers ujere used 
to eualuate the students through the running record and ujriting 
uocabulary assessment to compare pre-and post-^scores for the 
student's portfolio. R report ujas giuen on the student's progress 
to the parent, principal, and the regular school program teacher. 
R post'interuieuj and TORP of the teacher's training on the assess- 
u^ere giuen. 
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Deutations 

Tujo deuiations occured during the implemention of the Primary 
Literacy Program. The first uias th^e lost of an teacher assistant. The 
assistant teacher had a commitment with the classes at the 
uniuersity and ujas unable to particiate in the time needed to 
implementment the after-school program. The teacher was dropped 
from the research aspect of the Literacy Program. The total teachers 
inuolued ujith the Primary Literacy Program Practicum ujas four. 
There mere three certified teachers and one teacher assistant. 

The last four ujeeks of the Primary Literacy Program were 
to be used as an enpansion of the program. The teachers were 
to eKpand the at-risk program in the last four weeks before the 
end of the implementation. Howeuer due to a time factor t.ie regular 
program continued and the expansion was eliminated. The plans 
for eKpansion may be introduced nent year when the after-school 
program is reuised. The e»pansion plans include poetry to be read 
aloud to the students, retelling of the story plus using the running 
record as a tool of assessment, and using reading conferences with 
the students. 
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The major roadblock encountered along the Luay 
lijas the lack of time. Time became a major factor Luhen the 
teachers had so much to do and only 90 minutes on Tuesday and 
Thursday to do the program. They became frustrated from the 
announcements that interrupted their instruction time doing the 
transition between the after-school and regular program. 

The only complaints that the teachers had ujere trying to do the 
paperuiork (lesson plans and mritten obseruatlons) In the 90 minutes 
and keeping the at-risk, after-school population down to a ujorkable 
size. Teacher #1 and #2 had fifteen students in the after-school 
program. Teacher #3 had eight students, fl roadblock occured 
with the teachers ouer the number of at-risk students. The diuision 
of students was determined from the director of the program and the 
team leaders, fl greater benefit would haue occurred if the after- 
school teachers would haue had more imput in the selection process 
and a reduction of the at-risk population for better seruice to the 
students. 
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R minor roadblock became the schedule of the u/riter. The luriter 
Luas spread too thin ouerthe three classrooms for classroom demon- 
strates of literacy lessons as luell as training and monitoring of 
the teacher's progress in selecting appropriate teuX for the at-risk, 
after-school population. R concern developed that not enough 
quality time ujas giuen indiuidually to each teacher to assist 
in their professional grouith as an empowered teacher. 



CHfiPTER U 

RESULTS. DISCUSSION. AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Teachers select inappropriate tCKt for the at-risic reader in the 
primary school program resulting in limited progress and frustration 
on the part of both the student and the teacher. 

The expectation of this practicum ujas to deuise a system of 
literacy insturction to train teachers to select appropriate teKt 
for at-risk students by using authentic assessment as a starting 
point for meeting the literacy needs of each indiuidual student. 

The ujork setting for the ujriter wqs a primary after-school program 
in a large, urban city. The program operated from an elementary 
school. The school wqs located in city-county system of 88 
elementary schools. The school participated in city-county ujide 
busing for desegregation, and it had a black/ujhite ratio of thirty 
percent black and seuenty percent ujhite. 
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Besides the at-risk student population, three primary teachers 
and one teacher assistant were tnuolued uiith the practicum luorking 
ujith three classrooms of eight to fifteen at-risk readers in the 
primary program. The primary, after-school program student's age 
ujas from siK to ten years old. The total at-risk student population of 
the primary, after-school program u;as thirty eight. The population 
mas made up of fifty eight percent male and forty tiuo percent 
female. It was twenty nine percent black and seuenty one percent 
uihite. 

Results 

There mere fiue expected objectiues that increased the teacher's 
ability to select appropriate tent for the at-risk student in the after- 
school program. 

The first objectiue stated that four out of fiue teachers mill demon- 
strate their ability to use the running record to assess the reading 
strengths of the at-risk students. 
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Rt the end of the implementation period, the four remaining 
teachers demonstrated their ability to use the running record to 
assess the reading strengths to the at-risk students, flt the end 
of the implementation period, the teachers successfully administer- 
ed tujo running records on a student Judged by the ujriter. The 
running record mas introduced to the teachers as part of the inseruice 
training on authentic assessment. None of the primary teachers 
had been exposed to this form of authentic assessment. 

The second objectiue stated that by the end of the implementa- 
tion period, all fiue teachers would report using no more than an 
auerage of three ujorksheets in their regular teaching day. The 
teachers u^ere polled before the inseruice training mere using an 
auerage four to fiue worksheets during their regular teaching day. 

The four remaining teachers, the fifth teacher dropped out before 
the inseruice training began, indicated a decrease in worksheets due t 
to the literacy training. The teachers noted the importance of the 
demonstration lessons through the post-teacher interuiews. The 
literacy lessons gaue them an alternatiue to the worksheets. Dittoes 
and worksheets were not allowed in the after-school program with 



the at-risk readers for reading and uiriting lessons. This alternatiue 
to ujorksheets carried ouer to the regular school program. 

The third objectiue stated that all the teachers u;ill attend 
a minimum of one hour per week for inseruice and preparation 
of the literacy needs of the at-risk readers u;ith the uiriter and/or 
colleagues. 

HII four of the teachers attended a minimum of one hour per 
oieek Luith the u^riter and colleagues for staff deuelopment and 
preparation of the literacy needs of the at-risk readers. The staff 
deuelopment sessions increased the teachers amareness of the 
literacy needs of the at-risk student. 

The fourth objectiue stated that four out of fiue teachers ujill 
be able to select appropriate teKt for the at-risk reader by 
demonstrating and discussing ujith the ujriter ujhy the text mas 
selected for an indiuidual student in the after-school program 
based on the student's indiuidual needs. 

The four remaining teachers mere able to increase their ability to 
select appropriate teKt for the at-risk reader by a discussion luiXh the 
with the writer on the appropriateness of the teKt through teacher 
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obseruation, the running record, and the student's uiriting Journar. 
This discussion of teKt for the indiuidual reader in the after-school 
program based on the student's indiuidual needs Luas shared u;sth 
the regular program teacher and the primary student's parents. 

The fifth and last objectiue stated that all the teachers uiill 
obtain a mean score of at least ten percent aboi/e the current 
mean schore of seuenty-tmo on the TORP. 

Only one teacher shouted an increase of ten percent aboue the 
mean score. Tuio teachers increased their mean score but did not 
meet the stated ten percent gain. The fourth teacher decreased 
the mean score and the outcome percentage on the TORP. 
(see Table 1). 

Two justifications for the decrease in the fourth teacher's 
score on the TORP. The first reason u^as a time factor, the teacher 
didn't haue enough time to ualidate the neuj learnings into practice. 
The second reason uias the setting for the post assessment. The 
pre-assessment ujas giuen in a reflectiue training session. The post- 
assessment u^as giuen at the end of the day u;hen students were 
leauing the after-school program. 

o 4 J 
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TABLE 1 

THEORETICAL ORIENTATION TO REflPtNG PROFILE (T.O.R.P.) RESULTS 



Pre-assessment Post-assessment 
TEACHER #1 107 126 

TEACHER #2 87 89 

TEACHER #3 97 102 

TEACHER #4 101 90 



Discussion 

During the implementation of the practicum, the literacy training 
became the key factor for the teachers in their deuelopment a 
successful system for selecting appropriate text for the at-risk 
reader. The literacy training lessons included literacy demonstration 
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lessons, uideos on literacy practices in the primary classroom, 
pre^'^ntations and discussions usiny the current theories and 
research of authentic assessment, and appropriate teKt selection. 

The runniny record became a major tool of diaynotic assessment 
for the teachers duriny the literacy traininy. The runniny record 
yaue the teachers a base line for instruction wWh the at-risk 
readers. The use of the runniny record demonstrated the ease 
and assbsibility of an authentic assessment instrument so it could 
be used in the primary classroom. The use of the runniny record 
assisted the teacher in lookiny at each student as an indiuidual. 

The runniny record helped break throuyh many misconuieued 
ideas that the teachers had made about the readiny leuel of the 
at-risk student. Rn enample mas a seuen year old uery quiet, 
reserued yirl named Samantha. Samantha mas a transfer from 
another school after minter break. Samantha luas a quiet, 
reserued student mho blended in so mell mith the students that 
none of the teachers realized she mas a non-reader until a 
runniny record demonstrated that she mas still at an emeryent 
leuel mith her oral readiny. In layman terms, Samantha mas 
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in the second grade uiorking at a kindergarten leuei in reading. 
Her classroom reading instructional leuei had been too difficult. 
She needed easier tent for learning to occur. 

Another eKompie of the use of the running record occurred when 
the program told the after-school program teacher that Scott was 
reading at an emergent leuei. After the running record was adminis- 
tered, it was discouered that Scott was at a much higher leuei of in- 
struction that his reading material had been too easy wuth not enough 
challenges for this reader. The running record was the tool that 
helped the teachers moue toward a more holistic way of assessment. 

The use of authentic reading and writing actiuities with the 
students instead of worksheets was adapted as another important 
instrument with the teachers. The teachers began to ualue the 
work of the student's through the daily writing journals. The students 
showed enjoyment writing and illustrating in their books eueruday. 
The teachers were able to document the student's progress 
by keeping a portfolio on each student. The use of the journals 
and portfolios were so useful that the teachers did not miss 
the dittoes or worksheets. The teachers because of the literacy 
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training began to ualue the efforts of the students. 

Euen though great gains mere not euident with the TORP, the post 
interuieu; reflected that the teacher's perspectiue had changed in 
looking at the at-risk reader, in the future the teachers enperience 
and neuj knowledge mill assist in selecting appropiate tewt for the 
at-risk student. On Question #4 (see Table 2) of the post interuieu;, 
all four of the teachers ansujered that the rei^iding/Ljriting assess- 
ment they use in their regular classroom u;as noLU through the 
running record and a portfolio assessment. In the pre interuieuu the 
teachers only used one way to assess the students, usually through 
performance or teacher made test. 
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TEACHER INTERUIELU RESULTS: QUESTION #4 



UiHflTTVPE OF REflOING/UiRITING ASSESSMENT DO VOU USE !N VOUR 
CLASSROOM? 



TEACHER #1 



Pre- assessment 

'Reading performance 
assessment and teacher 
made tests." 



Post-assessment 

"Mouing tomard 
holistic assessment, 
indiuidual journals." 



TEACHER #2 



"Occasionally I giue tests, "Reading conference, 
mainly using the portfolio running record, and 
idea." ii^rlting journals." 



TEACHER ^3 



"Performance tests." 



"Teacher obseruations, 
running record, nouj I 
keep a portfolio on the 
children's work." 



TEACHER #4 



"Obseruations." 



"It's a combination, 
obseruations, portfolio." 
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Staff deuelopment of the literacy training luas the uitai 
component in the practlcum. The success of the at-risk readers 
depended on hou^ the teachers mere perceiuing them. LUhen the 
teachers had more understanding of the at-risk student ujith 
authentic reading and writing, this neu; outlook not only helped 
the student but the teacher. The staff deuelopment sessions 
helped to empower the teacher's decision about appropriate 
teKt leuels for the students. 

On Question #6 (see Table 3), the teachers mere asked 
houj to select appropriate teKt for the at-risk readers. In 
the pre-assessment one of the teachers had the students read 
uJith them until the teacher found something they can read. The 
teacher mas using her best intution mlth the student, but the teacher 
and student both deserued better. The teacher needed a too) to 
help mlth documentation on the progress of the student. Through 
the literacy training, the teachers mere giuen tmo tods: the 
running record and the portfolio to lend assistance in the 
progress of the indiuidual student. The post-assessment had 
the teachers looking at leuels of instruction, reading conferences, 

o 4u 
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and eKposure to different types of teKt for the students. 



TRBLE 3 

TEACHER INTERUIELU RESULTS: QUESTION #6 
HOIU f^O VOU SELECT fiPPROPRIflTE TEST FOR VOUR AT-RISK STUDENTS? 



Pre-assessment 



Post-assessment 



TEACHER #1 



"Read u/ith them until 
I find something they 
can read." 



"Find a comfortable 
leuel of instruction." 



TEACHER #2 



"Haue a conference u;ith 
the basal." 



"Reading conferences 
to look at the leuel, 
eKpose students to all 
types of teKt." 



TEACHER #3 



"Lots of repetition of 
luords." 



"Reading conferences, 
obseruing the students, 
little books." 



TEACHER #4 



"Indiuidual obseruetions. 



"Assessment by ability 
grouping at a particular 
time." 
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The scores on the Theoretical Orientation to Reading (TORP) 
u^ere not achieued. Ril four teachers through the pre-assessment 
scored in the skills range of the reading orientation. In the post - 
assessment, three of the four teachers were still in the skills range 
and only one had moued toward a whole language orientation to 
reading. In post reflection three out of four teachers did make 
gains on the total score (see Table 1) but not the ten percent margin 
needed to accomplish the fifth outcome. 

The literacy training had been for a few weeks, whereas the 
teaching and euperience of the total years of the teachers had 
ouer siKty years. Since the training was undoing a lot of old beliefs 
about the teaching of reading and writing, there was substantial 
resistance to change. 

The greater benefits of the practicum were not only to the 
four teachers but to the students who participated in the after- 
school program. Seueral of the students wrote in the journal 
about the fun theij were hauing. They were hauing fun in learning 
to read and write. All of the students that were in the after-school 
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program improued their Lunting uocabuiary and increased or 
remained the same with the running record. LUhen the pre- and 
post-assessments mere measured by the Luriter and toachers, not 
one student's score decreased. The after-school program teachers 
ujere able to discuss the progress of each student and later 
make recommendations for the at-risk student. Some regular 
teachers discouered that their students were labeled incorrectly, 
and they mere not at-risk at all. 

Recommendations 

Jwo recommendations resulted from the practicum. The first is an 
eKtension of the literacy training. Sin hours of training was a start, 
but as the TORP indicated, it takes neuj knoujiedge/understanding to 
replace the old theories of learning. Many teachers haue years and 
years of doing mhat they think is right for the student, homeuer 
it has put an obstacle in the may of at-risk students. Teachers 
haue marked too long from a basal manual instead of morking 
at the instructional leuel of the indiuidual student. 
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The second recommendation deals with the time factor of the 
after-school program. H 90 minute program two days a week 
rushed the students and frustrated the teachers. Smaller groups 
mould help the teacher feel as if she had more time wWh the indiuidu- 
al students, fln additional day mould help the teachers feel more 
in control. Rnother option mould be to program tmo blocks of time. 
This mould include domn time for the teachers and students making 
the transition from the regular program to the after-school program. 

Dissemination 

The dissemination of the practicum began mith the principal. 
The principal mas kept abreast of the pre- and post- assessment 
interuiems and TORP. The after-schoo! program teachers shared 
information concerning the progress of their students mith the 
director of the program, the regular teacher, and the parents. 

Parts of this practicum haue been shared mith other teachers 
in seuen states as part of the mriter's morkshop mith the Bill 
Martin Literacy Conferences. 
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TEfiCHER INTERUIEUJ FOR NOUR PRRCTICUM (pre and post assessment): 

1. UJhat is your approach/method of teaching reading? 

2. UJhat is your approach/method of teaching luriting? 

3u Describe your classroom enuironment regarding reading and 
Uiriting? 

4. LUhat type of reading/iuriting assessment do you use in your 
classroom? 

5. UJhat is emergent literacy? 

6. Hou; do you select appropriate tewt for your at-risk students? 

7. UJhat professional conferences or inseruices haue you attended 
the past year? 



8. UJhat professional literature haue you read in the past year 
regarding reading and luriting? 

9. UJhat are the children's books you like to read aloud to your class? 

10. UJhat are your fauorite children's authors? 

1 1. Number of dittoes/ujorksheets you use dally Luith your students? 

12. liJhat is your educational background? 

J. Embry '92 



RPPENDIK B 
RUNNING RECORD 
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RUNNING RECORD 



Student's name: Scott Morris 



Teacher's name: J, Embru 



Title & Book Leuel: Cat on the Mat (2) flccurarcy Rate: 947o SC Rate:J„ 



Sample of a running record: 



TeKt 



Running Record 



The cat sat on the mat. 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ rug sc 
mat 



The dog sat on the mat. 



^ XUJUPLBiLv^ V V 
dog 



The goat sat on th? mat. 



%r V ^^ %r %r V 



The com sat on the mat. 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



The elephant sat on the mat. 



sits sc \f ^ \f 
sat 



Sssppstt! 



The cat sat o"" the mat. 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the 



Calculation of the running record: 
Total of ujords in the tent: 37 U'ords 
Total errors: 2 
Total self-corrections: 2 
ERROR RATE: 

37-2=18 Ratio 1:18= 947o 
SELF-CORRECTION RATE: 
2 + 2 = 4 4-2= 1: 2 
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